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Plate  I. 

Brocaded  Fancy  Coed,  B022 

French,  18th  century. 


Plate  II. 

Brocaded  Fancy  Twill,  B032 

French,  ISth  century- 


Plate  III. 

True  Damask,  042 

Italian,    17th    century. 


Plate  IV. 

DOTJBLE    COMPOrND    CLOTIT.    112 

Italian,  IGth  century.* 


♦The  foundation  warp   and  weft   show   in   the    white  design   and   also   at   the   bottom    of 
the  photograph  where  the  dark  overlying  warp  and  weft  are  worn  away. 
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A  Classification  of  Hand-Loom  Fabrics 

THIS  article  aims  to  present  a  definite  classification  of  ancient 
stuffs,  both  for  the  purposes  of  cataloguing  and  also  of  labelling 

and  describing,  so  that  every  piece  may  be  precisely  pigeonholed 
and  the  Museum's  collection  made  of  more  practical  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  textiles  as  well  as  more  instructive  to  the  connoisseur.  The 
tendency  of  museums  has  been  to  give  to  their  exhibited  fabrics  names 
which  have  been  arbitrary  to  say  the  least;  damask,  brocatello,  bro- 
cade, lampas,  and  the  like,  are  all  terms  used  without  much  system 
and  with  little  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  weave,  and 
even  these  terms  are  multiplied  by  antique  dealers,  and  what  little 
descriptive  value  they  originally  had  is  lost  by  constant  misapplica- 
tion and  elaboration.  In  addition  to  this,  modern  textile  manufac- 
turers have  borrowed  the  traditional  names  of  certain  types  of  fabrics 
and  applied  them  to  power-loom  products  which  bear  but  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  original  stuffs.  The  old  terms  were  in  many  cases 
properly  descriptive,  therefore  as  far  as  possible  these  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  present  nomenclature,  but  each  term  has  been  nar- 
rowed by  careful  definition  so  that  it  can,  from  the  essential  point  of 
view  of  the  weave,  apply  only  to  one  sort  of  fabric.  The  primary 
aim  throughout  has  been  to  develop  a  system  which  would  be  not  only 
definite  and  reliable,  but  of  easy  comprehension ;  it  is  obvious  that 
anything  cumbersome  or  confused  by  a  multiplication  of  new  terms 
would  be  entirely  useless  as  a  substitute  for  the  slipshod  classification 
of  the  past.  Moreover  (and  this  the  Museum  with  its  related  textile 
school  appreciates  most  fully)  the  system  must  be  one  acceptable  and 
adequate  to  students  of  modern  weaving,  conveying  to  them  an  under- 
standing of  the  technical  construction  of  the  fabric.  Thus  they  would 
not  be  in  doubt  on  seeing  a  fabric  labelled  brocaded  damask  in  a 
museum  case  lest  in  reality  it  prove  to  be  something  woven  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  And  the  last  aim  has  been  to  provide  a 
classification  which  will  make  a  museum's  textile  study  room  a  sys- 
tematic collection  of  examples  arranged  technically  as  well  as  chron- 
ologically. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  at  once  to  perfect  such  a  classification. 
This  is,  therefore,  only  a  preliminary  exposition,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  interested  in  ancient  textiles  will  give  it  due  consideration,  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  therefrom  suggest  emendations 
either  in  arrangement  or  definition  to  further  exactitude  and 
simplification. 

A  decimal  system  of  numbering  the  different  classes  and  sub- 
divisions has  been  added.  This  in  no  way  complicates  the  classifica- 
tion but  rather  supplies  every  fabric  with  a  simple  and  precise  for- 
mula, and  by  reference  to  the  chart  on  page  31  it  may  be  easily 
and  exactly  identified.  Every  number  before  or  after  the  decimal 
point  usually  has  an  absolute  meaning,  thus  any  formula  beginning 
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with  0  is  a  simple  fabric,  with  1  is  a  compound  fabric,  with  2  a  velvet ; 
any  formula  with  3  in  the  ten  column  is  a  twill,  with  4  a  satin,  and 
so  on.  For  instance  240.  is  a  satin  velvet.  The  numbers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  decimal  point  have  a  similar  application,  thus  1  appearing 
in  the  hundredth  place  shows  the  fabric  is  stamped,  as  241.11  is  a 
stamped  satin  velvet.  Rather  than  add  another  decimal  place  in  num- 
bering brocaded  fabrics  it  has  been  thought  best,  since  practically 
every  fabric  may  be  brocaded,  to  precede  the  formula  in  these  cases 
by  a  B  which,  with  the  numbers  that  follow,  will  immediately  show 
the  complete  character  of  the  textile.  A  survey  of  the  chart  will  make 
clear  this  decimal  system. 

II 

Comparatively  speaking  the  technical  possibilities  of  hand-loom 
weaving  are  limited ;  for  all  their  apparent  complexity  of  design  and 
colour,  ancient  stuffs  are  reducible  to  a  few  main  weaves,  easily  recog- 
nized and  only  rarely  combined  in  the  same  fabric.  For  his  pattern 
the  weaver  depended  upon  an  ingenious  handling  of  warps  and  wefts, 
the  complex  interweaving  made  possible  since  the  invention  of  the 
Jacquard  loom  being  quite  beyond  him.  With  the  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  comprehension  of  ancient  textiles  becomes  far  easier,  and 
this  classification,  based  as  it  is  entirely  upon  the  weaves,  not  upon 
the  materials  used  (silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  wool),  is  all  embracing. 
From  the  definitions  that  follow  technical  terms  have  been  as  far  as 
possible  eliminated,  reduced  in  fact  to  four ;  these  for  completeness  it 
is  first  necessary  to  explain : 

a.  SELVEDGES:   the  two  parallel  edges  of  every  ivoven  fabric,  con- 

sisting either  of  one  or  more  stronger  threads  or  a  narroiv 
border,  serving  to  strengthen  the  cloth  at  the  sides  and  to  pre- 
vent fraying. 

b.  WARP :    all  the  threads  ivhich  run  parallel  to  the  selvedges  and 

lengthwise  in  the  fabric;  also  called  the  iveb. 

c.  WEFT:  all  the  threads  ivhich  intersect  the  tuarp  and  run  at  right 

angles  to  the  selvedge;  also  called  the  woof,  filling,  and  shoot. 

d.  FLOAT :   a  thread  that  runs  free  either  on  the  face  or  on  the  back, 

not  interivoven  with  any  of  the  other  supporting  threads. 

The  warp  threads  are  stretched  in  parallel  lines  on  the  loom  and  cer- 
tain ones  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  to  allow^  the  shuttle 
carrying  the  weft  thread  to  pass  between ;  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  two  intersect  form  the  various  weaves. 

There  are  four  principal  weaves,  cloth,  cord,  twill,  and  satin ; 
each  of  these  may  be  plain,  compound,  or  piled. 

000.  PLAIN:  07ie  set  of  warp  threads  ivoven  ivith  one  set  of  lueft 

threads. 
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010.  SIMPLE  CLOTH:    warp  threads  and  lueft  threads  of  ap- 

proximately the  same  size,  passing  over  and  under  each 
other  alternately.    (Diagram  No.  1.) 

This  category  includes  all  plain  fabrics  such  as  muslin,  can- 
vas, sarcenet,  and  taffeta.  Sarcenet  is  the  old  and  useful 
term  for  a  plain  silk  fabric,  as  is  cendal  (or  sandal),  the 
latter  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese  origin.  Taffeta  is  the  same 
as  sarcenet  except  being  very  closely  woven  it  is  stiffer,  less 
pliable.  Pongee  is  a  plain  silk  cloth  but  the  weft  threads 
are  of  uneven  thickness,  showing  the  nubs  characteristic  of 
wild  silk  threads.  Changeable  cloths  are  made  by  warps  of 
one  colour  woven  simply  with  wefts  of  another  colour. 
Simple  cloths  may  be  subjected  to  physical  processes  of 
stamping,  making  them : 

010.011  Moire:   the  fabric  is  passed  through  either  engraved  or  hot 

cylinders  tuhich  impress  a  tuatered  design  on  the  face. 

010.012  Printed:    the  fabric  is  passed  through  inked  cylinders  or 

stamped  vjith  inked  blocks,  producing  an  infinity  of 
patterns.  This  subdivision  includes  toile  de  Jouy  and, 
chintz. 

020.  SIMPLE  CORD:   warp  threads  and  weft  threads  of  differ- 

ent sizes  pass  over  and  under  each  other  alternately, 

producing  ribs.  (Diagram  No.  2.) 
The  ribbing  naturally  always  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
heavier  thread,  and  hence  the  fabric  may  be  warp  ribbed  as 
in  rep,  or  weft  ribbed  as  in  cannele.  It  is  plain  that  the 
manner  of  weaving  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  simple 
cloths,  the  difference  resting  only  upon  the  inequality  of  the 
size  of  the  threads. 

021.  PLAIN  CORD :   a  simple  cord  in  tvhich  the  ribs  run  regu- 

larly. 

021.011  Moire  Cord:  tivo  pieces  of  the  finished  fabric  are  passed 
face  to  face  bettoeen  tivo  metal  cylinders,  the  ribbing  of 
one  compressing  irregidarly  the  ribbing  of  the  other, 
producing  a  tvatered  effect. 

022.  FANCY  CORD  :  a  simple  cord  in  tvhich  the  ribs  are  irregu- 

lar, or  ivhere  the  heavier  thread  is  of  many  strands  some 

of  luhich  are  alloived  to  float  short  distances  over  the 

face.     (Plate  I.) 

The  latter  is  basically  cord,  but  the  little  floats  produce  small 

embossed  or  pebbled  patterns,  almost  always  in  one  colour. 

030.  SIMPLE  TWILL:   series  of  recurrent  warp  threads  pass  in 

echelon  over  and  under  the  weft  threads  one  or  more 

at  a  time,  producing  diagonal  ribs  or  stepped  patterns. 

(Diagram  No.  3.) 
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031.  PLAIN  TWILL:    a  simple  twill  in  which  the  ivarp  threads 

are  regularly  recurrent  and  produce  diagonal  ribs. 
The  commonest  example  of  a  twill  is  ordinary  serge  which 
is  a  plain  twill,  usually  of  wool.    By  reversing  the  action  of 
sections  of  the  warp,  herring-bone  stripes  are  effected. 

032.  FANCY  TWILL :  a  simple  tivill  in  ivhich  the  series  of  warp 

threads  are  irregularly  recurrent,  producing  stepped 
patterns  of  various  widths.     (Plate  11.) 

040.  SIMPLE  SATIN :  the  warp  threads  pass  irregularly  under 

07ie  and  over  five  or  more  weft  threads  concealing  the 
weft  and  producing  a  smooth  surface  on  the  face  and 
the  effect  of  simple  weave  on  the  hack.  (Diagram 
No.  4.) 

In  all  fabrics  with  satin  weave  the  warp  threads  are  usually 
much  finer  and  more  numerous  to  the  square  inch  than  the 
weft  threads. 

041.  PLAIN  SATIN:    ivhen  the  smooth  satin  surface  appears 

entirely  on  the  face  of  the  fabric.  (Cover  illustration.) 
Although  by  satin,  silk  satin  is  usually  understood,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  have  cotton,  linen,  or  wool  satin. 

Sateen,  which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  ancient 
textiles,  is  a  fabric  in  which  the  weft  threads  pass  irregu- 
larly under  one  and  over  five  or  more  warp  threads,  conceal- 
ing the  warp  and  producing  a  smooth  surface,  the  grain  of 
which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  selvedge,  not  parallel  as 
in  satin. 

042.  TRUE  DAMASK:   satin  in  ivhich  the  action  of  the  ivarp  is 

periodically  reversed,  so  that  it  then  passes  over  one 

and  under  five  or  more  weft  threads,  and  areas  of 

smooth  surface  adjoin  areas  having  the  appearance  of 

simple  weave  on  both  the  face  and  the  back,  thus  foryyi- 

ing  a  reversible  pattern.    (Plate  III.) 

True  damask  is  best  illustrated  by  ordinary  cotton  or  linen 

figured  tablecloths,  in  which  the  smooth  surface,  however,  is 

usually  woven  as  in  sateen. 

100.  COMPOUND:   one  set  of  weft  threads  and  multiple  warps, 

or  one  set  of  ivay^p  threads  and  multiple  wefts,  or  both 
multiple  ivarps  and  multiple  wefts. 

110.  COMPOUND  CLOTH:   midtiple  warps  and  tvefts  of  ivhich 

at  least  one  ivarp  and  one  iveft  of  approximately  the 
same  size  are  simply  intertvoven. 

111.  SINGLE  COMPOUND  CLOTH :  a  compound  cloth  in  ivhich 

one  warp  and  one  weft  simply  woven  form  a  founda- 
tion for  one  or  more  subsidiary  warps  or  wefts  used  for 
figuring  or  backing.    (Diagram  No.  5.) 
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No.  1. 

010     Simple  Cloth.    Each  warp  thread 

(black)   passes  under  one  and  over 

one    weft    thread    (white). 
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No.  2. 

020     Simple   Cord.      Each   warp   thread 

(black)    passes   under  one  and  over 

one  heavier  weft  thread  (white). 


No. 


030     Simple  Twill.    Each  warp  thread 

(black)    passes  vinder  one   and   over 

three  weft  threads   (white). 
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No. 

OiO     Simple  Satix.     Each  warp  thread 

(black)   passes  under  one  and  over 

five  weft  threads   (white). 
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112. 


120. 
121. 

122. 

130. 
131. 

132. 

140. 
142. 


Ill      SixcLE  CojiPorxD  Cloth.     Cr(.ss-8Pction.     Warp,  dots;  main 
weft,  black  line  ;  sul)sidiary  weft  for  backinj;,  white  line. 

DOUBLE  COMPOUND  CLOTH  :  a  compound  cloth  in  tvhich 
one  ivarp  and  one  weft  simply  woven  and  another  ivarp 
and  another  weft  also  simply  tvoven  are  intenvoven 
ivith  each  other.     (Diagram  No,  6,  Plate  IV.) 


No.   fi. 

112     DoriiLE  foMrorxD  Cloth.     Cross-section.     Main  warp,  black 

dots  :  snlisidiary  warp,  shaded  dots  ;  main  weft,  black 

lines  ;   subsidiary  weft,    shaded   lines. 

Fabrics  in  this  class  are  precisely  the  same  as  two  simple 
fabrics  joined  back  to  back  either  loosely  or  tightly  by  peri- 
odic interchange  of  the  warp  or  the  weft  or  both ;  by  this 
method  of  interweaving,  reversible  figuring  is  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fabric  gains  doubly  in  strength. 
COMPOUND  CORD:    multiple  warps  and  tvefts  of  ivhich 

one  ivarp  and  one  weft  are  ivoven  as  in  simple  cord. 
PLAIN  COMPOUND  CORD:    a  compound  cord  in  ivhich 

one  warp  and  one  weft  are  ivoven  as  in  plain  cord,  tvith 

extra  iva)-ps  or  ivefts  used  for  figuring  or  backing. 
FANCY  COMPOUND  CORD:    a  compound  cord  in  which 

one  ivarp  and  one  iveft  ivoven  as  in  fancy  cord  form  a 

foundation  for  one  or  more  extra  warps  or  wefts  used 

for  figuring  or  hacking. 
COMPOUND  TWILL:   multiple  warps  and  ivefts  of  ivhich 

one  warp  and  one  weft  are  ivoven  as  in  simple  tivill. 
PLAIN  COMPOUND  TWILL :    a  compound  twill  in  which 

the  twill  foundation  is  woven  as  in  plain  twill,  afid  the 

subsidiary  tvarps  and  wefts  are  used  for  figuring  or 

backing. 
FANCY  COMPOUND  TWILL :   a  compound  twill  in  which 

the  tivill  foundation  is  woven  as  in  fancy  twill,  and  the 

subsidiary  warps  and  wefts  are  used  for  figuring  or 

backing. 
COMPOUND  SATIN :    multiple  warps  and  ivefts  of  which 

one  warp  and  one  weft  are  ivoven  as  in  simple  satin. 
DAMASK:    a  compound  fabric  with  a  satin  weave,  either 

for  the  foundation  with  subsidiary  warps  and  ivefts  for 

figuring,  or  a  foundation  fabric  of  another  weave  with 

an  overlying  satin  warp  for  figuring;  never  absolutely 

reversible.    (Plate  V.) 

Every  compound  satin  is  therefore  a  damask. 
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200.  PILED:   a  foundation  fabric  of  simple  or  compound  weave 

ivith  one  or  more  subsidiary  warps  lifted  in  loops  above 
the  surface;  the  loops  are  either  cut  or  left  uncut. 
These  loops  are  formed  by  passing  the  pile  warps  over  rods 
which  are  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  threads  standing  in 
loops  above  the  surface.  When  a  cut  velvet  is  desired,  the 
edges  of  the  rods  are  sharpened  so  that  upon  withdrawing 
them  the  loops  are  cut  in  half. 

Among  ancient  textiles  this  class  includes  all  the  vel- 
vets, in  which  the  pile  warps  are  almost  always  of  silk  but 
may  be  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool.  The  velvets  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  respect  to  the  weave  of  the  foundation 
fabrics,  and  are  classified  accordingly.  The  pile  warps  are 
generally  very  numerous  and  fine,  and  hence  where  the  pile 
appears  it  almost  completely  obscures  the  foundation  fabric. 
Colour  effects  are  produced  by  variations  in  the  colours  of 
the  pile  warp  threads.  (It  is  possible,  too,  to  have  weft  piled 
fabrics,  produced  by  forming  loops  with  a  subsidiary  weft, 
but  in  old  textiles  this  apparently  is  not  found.) 
210.  SIMPLE  VELVET  :   a  foundation  fabric  of  simple  or  com- 

pound cloth  ivith  one  or  more  pile  warps. 
Velvets  with  a  cloth  foundation  are  rare,  for  the  pile  warp 
threads  are  usually  much  finer  and  more  numerous  than  the 
weft  threads,  therefore,  when  the  warp  and  the  weft  inter- 
sect alternately,  the  foundation  fabric  becomes  a  cord. 
When  they  do  occur  they  have  the  same  subdivisions  as : 

220.  CORD  VELVET:    a  foundation  fabric  of  simple  or  com- 

pound cord  ivith  one  or  more  pile  ivarps. 

221.  SOLID  CORD  VELVET:   the  pile  tvarps  are  lifted  to  cover 

the  entire  foundation  fabric. 

That  is,  the  visible  surface  of  the  fabric  is  entirely  of  pile, 

an  "all  over"  velvet. 
221.1         Cut  Solid  Cord  Velvet:   all  the  loops  of  the  pile  ivarp  are 
cut,  and  the  two  projecting  ends  thus  formed  from  each 
loop,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  fabric, 
produce  a  brush-like  surface.    (Diagram  No.  7.) 


No.   7. 

221.1      Cut  Velvet.     Lengthwise  cross-section.     Pile  warp,  shaded 

line  ;  weft,   black  dots.     One  pile  loop  shown   over  rod. 

221.11  Stamped:  the  velvet  is  subjected  to  physical  pressure  after 
iveaving,  either  run  through  engraved  cylinders  or 
pressed  ivith  patterned  blocks,  so  that  areas  of  the  piled 
surface  are  crushed  flat. 
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221.12  Pile  on  Pile  :   the  loops  of  the  pile  ivarps  are  lifted  in  vary- 

ing heights,  producing  patterns  in  tivo  or  more  heights 
of  pile.    (Plate  VI.) 

221.13  Chine:    the  pile  tvarp  threads  before  iveaving  are  printed 

so  that  ivhen  tvoven,  designs  in  different  colours  are 

produced  ivith  the  same  threads. 
The  designs  printed  on  the  warp  are  about  six  times  the 
length  of  the  pattern  seen  in  the  finished  fabric,  owing  to 
the  take-up  during  weaving.  Velvet  portraits,  pictures,  and 
so  forth,  were  made  by  this  process. 

221.2         Uncut  :  the  loops  of  the  pile  warp  are  left  uncut.    (Diagram 
No.  8.) 


No.   S. 
221.2     Uncit  Velvet.    Showiiis  loops  passing  over  rods  (after  Alsoud). 

Fabrics  of  this  sort  have  not  the  fine  glossy  surface  of  cut 
velvets. 

221.3  CiSELE:  sotne  of  the  loops  of  the  pile  ivarps  are  cut  and 
others  left  uncut,  producing  patterns  hy  contrast. 
(Plate  VII.) 

222.  VOIDED  CORD  VELVET:    the  pile  warp  is  periodically 

lifted  in  loops  above  the  surface  to  form  patterns  in 
solid  velvet  pile  on  a  foundation  of  cord;  ivhen  not 
lifted  the  pile  warp  threads  are  hidden  in  the  founda- 
tion fabric. 
Hence  all  fabrics  which  have  patterns  in  pile  upon  a  ground 
fabric  are  said  to  be  voided.  Voided  cord  velvet  has  the  same 
three  subdivisions  as  solid  cord  velvet  and  these  subdivisions 
have  similar  variations ;  the  same  definitions  are  precisely 
applicable. 

230.  TWILL  VELVET:    a  foundatioji  fabric  of  simple  or  com- 

pound twill  ivith  one  or  more  pile  ivarps. 
This  is  subdivided  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  above. 
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Tabular  View  of  Hand -Loom  Fabrics 


PLAIN  WEAVES 

000. 


SIMPLE   CLOTH....  010. 

Stamped 010.01 

Moire 010.011 

Printed 010.012 


COMPOUND  WEAVES 

100. 


COMPOUND  CLOTH . 

110. 

Single 

111. 

Double 

112. 

PILED  WEAVES 

200. 


SIMPLE    VELVET.  .  .   210. 


SIMPLE   CORD. 

Plain  Cord.  .  . 

Moire 


020.  COMPOUND  CORD  ..  .    120. 

021.  Plain  Compound  Cord  121. 
021.011 


Fancy  Cord 022.  Fancy  Compound  Cord  122. 


CORD   VELVET 220. 

Solid  Cord  Velvet.  221. 

Cut 221   1 

Stamped 221.11 

Pile  on  Pile 221.12 

Chine 221.13 

Uncut 221.2 

Stamped 221.21 

Pile  on  Pile 222.22 

Cisele 221 .3 

Pile  on  Pile 221.32 


Voided  Cord  Velvet  222 

Cut 222 

Pile  on  Pile 222 

Chine 222 

Uncut 222 

Pile  on  Pile 222 

Cisele 222 

Pile  on  Pile 222 


SIMPLE   TWILL. 
Plain  Twill.  .  . 


030 .  COMPOUND  TWILL ...   130 . 

031.  Plain  Compound  Twill  131. 


Fancy  Twill. 


032. 


SIMPLE  SATIN 
Plain  Satin.  .  . 


040. 
041. 


True  Damask 042 . 


Fancy  Compound  Twill  132 . 


COMPOUND  SATIN. .  .    140. 


Damask 142. 


TWILL   VELVET 230 

Solid  Twill  Velvet  231 
VoidedTwill Velvet  232 

Cut 232 

Uncut 232 

Cisele 232 

SATIN    VELVET 240 

Solid  Satin  Velvet.  241 

Voided  Satin  Velvet  242 

Cut 242 

Uncut 242 

Cisele 242 


240.  SATIN  VELVET:    a  satin  foundation  fabric  ivith  one  or 

more  'pile  tvarps. 
"Jardiniere"  velvet  is  a  cisele  voided  satin  velvet.     (Plate 
VIII.) 

jjj 

The  term  brocade  is  entirely  eliminated  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  had  too  broad  an  application — being  applied 
variously  to  any  rich  textile  or  to  those  which  contain  metal- 
lic threads — but  chiefly  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  serve  as  a  useful  term ;  it  is  far  simpler  and  more  de- 
scriptive to  add  the  term  "brocaded"  to  the  exact  names  of 
the  simple,  compound,  or  piled  fabrics  listed  above. 
B.  BROCADED   FABRIC:    one  in  tvhich   there  is  a   tightly 

...  ivoven  foundation  fabric  of  simple,  compound,  or  piled 

■  ■'    '         weave,  ivith  one  or  more  subsidiarij  wefts,  floating  or 

loosely  ivoven  on  the  face,  to  form  a  design,  giving  an 

effect  of  embroidery.    (Diagram  No,  9.) 
These  wefts  run  either  from  selvedge  to  selvedge  or  run 
only  a  part  of  the  width  and  return  on  themselves. 


:u  s :^  " n 


h  Mm 


•  ■  ■  X(>.   0. 

B021     Weaving  Brocaded  Cokd.      (After  Algoiul.) 

It  is  clear  that  theoretically  any  fabric  in  the  above 
classification  may  be  brocaded,  so  that  by  preceding  the 
names  with  the  word  "brocaded"  (and  the  formula  with  a 
"B")  the  classification  is  thus  easily  adapted  to  this  impor- 
tant class  of  stuffs.  For  example  one  may  have  an  uncut 
voided  satin  velvet  (242.2)  and  a  brocaded  uncut  voided 
satin  velvet  (B242.2). 

IV 

Any  fabric,  simple,  compound,  piled,  or  brocaded,  may  be  banded 
which  in  no  way  involves  a  new  process  of  weaving.  The  bands  are 
produced  merely  by  groups  of  adjacent  threads  being  either  of  diifer- 
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Plate  V. 
Compound  Satin,  Damask.  ]42 
Italian  or  Spanish,  16tb  century- 


Plate  VI. 

Pile  ox  Pile  Solid  Cord  Velvet,  221.12 

Italian,  16th  century. 


Plate  VII. 

Cisele  Solid  Cord  Velvet.  221.3 
Italian,  16th  century. 


Plate  VIII. 

Cisele  Voided  Satin  Velvet,  242.3 
French.  17th  century    ("Jardiniere"). 
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ent  colours  or  differently  woven.  The  bands  may  be  either  stripes, 
running  parallel  to  the  selvedges,  or  bars  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  selvedges.  A  combination  of  bars  and  stripes  produces  checks. 
For  example  there  may  be  striped  red  and  white  satin,  striped  satin 
and  twill,  checked  red  and  white  cloth,  striped  red  and  white  solid 
velvet,  brocaded  striped  green  and  white  damask,  green  and  blue 
barred  cloth. 

V 

A  few  photographs  of  ancient  stuffs  selected  from  the  Museum 
collection  are  appended,  named  according  to  this  classification  with 
their  formulas  added.  It  is  thought  that  by  their  familiar  appear- 
ance, these  may  assist  in  making  the  system  more  easily  comprehen- 
sible. In  conclusion  we  again  express  the  hope  that  this  may  prove 
useful  as  a  preliminary  effort  to  reduce  to  a  reasonable  and  systematic 
basis  the  classification  of  ancient  textiles.  All  who  may  be  interested 
are  urged  to  criticize  and  suggest  improvements. 

N.  A.  R.  H.  H.F.J. 


A  Stage  Setting  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

WHAT  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  decoration  in  any  theatre 
or  opera  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  must  be  also  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  this  country,  has  just  been  completed  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  praise ;  even  words  can  convince  one  of  its 
delightful  charm. 

The  decorative  scheme  is  like  that  of  a  mille-fleurs  tapestry.  A 
great  forest  spreads  out  before  one,  bright,  dazzling,  mystifying,  as 
if  half  lost  in  the  early  morning  mist,  although  it  seems  to  be  flooded 
in  sunlight.  It  is  a  sort  of  fairy  wood.  At  first  one  sees  nothing  but  a 
brilliant  tangle  of  tree  trunks,  branches,  vines  and  leaves,  and  then 
one  notices  that  the  foliage  takes  countless  shapes ;  one  imagines  he 
can  detect  wisteria  leaves  and  flowers,  ivy,  palm  leaves,  violets,  stars 
of  Bethlehem;  but  one  soon  gives  it  up  and  stops  his  botanizing,  as 
these  are  all  conventional  forms.  Then  one  discovers  rare  birds  and 
animals  in  the  branches ;  here  a  heron,  there  a  parrot,  a  peacock  or  a 
bird  of  paradise,  also,  half  hidden  like  everything  else,  are  monkeys 
and  squirrels.  Below,  breaking  through  the  tangle  of  undergrowth, 
are  stags  and  other  animals  of  the  wood,  even  rabbits  and  toads. 

But  no  single  form  stands  out  conspicuously.  Everything  is  kept 
flat  and  in  its  place  as  an  orchestral  setting.  While  every  bright 
colour  has  been  used,  they  have  all  been  brought  into  harmony  by  a 
background  of  yellow-rose,  and  by  outlines  of  violet  about  each  indi- 
vidual form.  The  result  is  a  vibration  of  form  and  colour — music 
translated  into  the  language  of  painting. 
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The  method  by  which  this  important  work  has  been  done  seems 
to  us  to  deserve  commendation.  When  the  writer  went  down  to  the 
Academy  to  see  the  work  in  progress,  he  was  amazed  to  find  such  a 
number  of  students  at  work.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  designed  it,  was  there 
with  his  studies;  Mr.  Copeland,  who  superintended  the  decoration, 
also  worked  on  the  actual  canvas.  Miss  Meehan  was  preparing  the 
colours,  interpreting  the  colours  of  the  studies  in  terms  of  powdered 
pigment,  glue  and  water.  Mr.  McLellan  was  superintending  the 
drawing,  and  working  upon  it  as  well.  Mr.  Warwick  was  busy  paint- 
ing herons ;  while  students,  working  in  relays  of  half  a  dozen,  were 
going  back  and  forth  with  pots  of  colour,  every  possible  shade  being 
ready  at  hand. 

The  great  screen  hung  in  mid-air  before  a  gallery  on  which  the 
workers  stood.  First  one  student  went  along,  with  sketch  in  hand, 
dabbing  the  various  leaves  or  flowers  with  spots  of  the  right  colour, 
then  other  students  followed  him,  using  the  spot  as  a  guide,  filling  up 
the  form.  In  this  systematic  way  the  three  great  canvases  were 
completed  in  three  weeks. 

The  stage  setting  is  a  gift  to  the  Orchestra  from  Mr.  Elliott  and 
the  School.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  setting  for  music  more  con- 
ducive to  the  musical  mood,  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  and 
appropriately  restful. 


Notes 

As  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  Museum  Bulletin,  certain 
numbers  are  exhausted.  These  numbers  are  listed  below,  and  the 
Librarian  would  be  grateful  to  any  member  who  would  forward 
copies  of  these  Bulletins  to  the  Museum,  so  that  the  Library  may  be 
equipped  with  sufficient  copies  of  all  Bulletins  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

LIST  OF  BULLETINS  REQUIRED 
January,  1903,  to  July,  1905,  inclusive. 
October,  1915.  October,  1921. 

February,  1921.  September,  1923. 

February,  1924. 

The  textiles  illustrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  are 
from  the  collection  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces  purchased  last  spring 
from  the  Baugh-Barber,  Membership,  and  Ozeas  Keehmle  Ramborger 
Funds.  The  cover  reproduction  is  a  French  brocaded  satin  of  the 
18th  century,  the  textile  classification  number  of  which  is  B041. 


Calendar  of  Exhibitions  at  the  Museum 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society — Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
— November  7th,  8th  and  9th. 


IN   THE   PRINT   ROOM 

Retrospective  Exhibition  of  Illustrations  by  Philadelphia  Artists 
— November  12th  to  January  1st. 

Exhibition  of  prints  by  Contemporary  Dutch  Artists — Date  to  be 
announced. 


Calendar  of  Lectures  for  November  and  December 

At  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets 
Lectures  for  1925  will  be  published  in  subsequent  issues. 

ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting  and  the  Minor 
Arts;  Their  Purpose,  Development  and  Interdependence 

By 

Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts,  Photographs  and  Color  Prints  and  by  the 

Collections  of  the  Museum 

Thirty  Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  25th   (November 
27th,  December  25th,  January  1st  and  March  26th  omitted) 

Nov.     6 Artistic  Appreciation.     The  spectator. 

Nov.  13 Evolution  in  the  Arts.    Their  interdependence.     The  fluctuations 

of  taste. 
Nov.  20 The  Passing  Moment.     The  break  with  tradition.     Archaeology. 

The  photograph ;  the  machine. 

Dec.     4 Limitations  in  the  Fine  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 

Dec.    11 Realism  and  the  Decorative  Spirit. 

Dec.   18 Sincerity. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

By 

J.  Frank  Copeland 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  October  2nd 
(December  25th,  January  1st  and  March  26th  omitted) 

Nov.     6 The  Arch. 

Nov.  13 Doorways  and  Doors. 

Nov.  20 Ceilings:  plaster  and  wood. 

Dec.     4 Vaults :   structural  forms  and  decoration. 

Dec.    11 Windows:  framing  and  sash. 

Dec.   18 Windows:  tracery. 

FURNITURE:    ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT 

By 

Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  Wednesdays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  October  1st 
(December  24th  and  31st  omitted) 

NOTE :     These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  7.30 

Nov.     5 The  times  of  William  and  Mary. 

Nov.  12 The  development  under  Queen  Anne. 

Nov.  19 Early  Georgian  Furniture. 

Nov.  26 A  summing  up  of  the  foregoing  periods. 

Dec.     3 Study  in  the  assembling  of  period  styles. 

Dec.   10 Chippendale. 

Dec.    17 Chippendale's  influence  in  America. 
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HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR 
By 

Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Photographs 

Thirty  Lectures  on  Mondays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  September  22nd    (December 

22nd,  29th,  February  23rd  and  March  23rd  omitted) 

Nov.     3 Drapery  in  Costume. 

Nov.  10 Costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Normans  to  the  middle 

of  the  12th  Century. 

Mediaeval  Costume 

Nov.  17 Second  half  of  the  12th  Century — costume:    the  dalmatica  and 

the   surcoat.      Falconry — or   the   "Mystery   of  the    Rivers." 

Nov.  24 Costume  of  the  13th  Century — England  and  France.     The  effect 

of  the  Crusades  on  the  introduction  of  textiles  and  mate- 
rials used  in  Costume. 

Dec.  1 Costume  of  the  14th  Century — England  and  France.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  cote-hardi — the  houppelande — and  the  chaperon. 

Dec.     8 Costume  of  the   15th   Century — England  and   France.     Part   I. 

Dec.    15 Costume  of  the  15th  Century.     England  and  France.     Part  II. 

The  end  of  the  Mediaeval  Period. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES 
A  Discussion  of  the  Decorative  Forms  Used  by  Designers  Throughout  the  Ages 

By 

HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum 

Thirty   Lectures  on  Tuesdays  at   11   A.  M.,  beginning  September   30th 

(December  23rd,  30th  and  March  24th  omitted) 

Nov.     4 )  The  control  of  ornament  by  the  form  of  the  object:    by  material 

Nov.  11 I  and  the  method  of  manufacture. 

Nov.  18 Sources  of  ornamental  motives:  Geometric. 

Nov.  ^o 'Sources  of  ornamental  motives:   Derived  from  nature:   flora. 

Dec.     2 J 

Dec.     9 Sources  of  ornamental  motives :    Derived  from  nature :    fauna. 

Dec.   16 Sources   of   ornamental   motives:    symbols:    man-made   objects: 

abstract  forms. 


Acquisitions  to  the  Museum  Library 

From  October  1,  1923  to  February  1,  1924 
BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE 

Author  Title 

American  Art  Annual,  1923 

Artiiiano,  Pedro  Mg.  de Catalogo  de  la  Exposicion  de  Tejidos  Espa- 

iiolas. 

■  Art     Studies — Medieval,     Renaissance     and 

Modern.     Vol.  1. 

British  Museum  Cleaning  and  Restoration  of  Museum  Ex- 
hibits. 

Brown,  Bolton    Lithography. 

Cairo  Museum    Guide. 

Clifford,  William    Bibliography    of  Museums   and    Muscology. 

Curtis,   George   Munson    Early  Silver  of  Connecticut  and  its  Makers. 

Drake,  Maurice  and  Wilfred Saints  and  Their  Emblems. 

Faure,  Eli   History  of  Art,  Vol.  3. 

Ferrari,  Giulio   II  Feri'o. 

Gardner,  J.  Starkie English  Ironwork  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

Gardner,  J.  Starkie Ironwork,  pt.  1. 

Glazier,   Richard    Historic  Textile  Fabrics. 

Gliick,  Heinrich    Christliche  Kunst  des  Ostens. 

Guimet,  Musee   Guide  Illustre. 

Hayward,  Arthur  H Colonial  Lighting. 

Hobson,  R.  L.  &  Hetherington,  A.  L.    .  .Art  of  the  Chinese  Potter. 

Le  Coq,  Von  A.  von Buddhistische     Spatantike    in     Mittelasien. 

Vols.  1  and  2. 
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Lyon,  Musee  des  Tissus Etoffes  des  16e,  17e,  and  18e  Siecles. 

Percival,   Maclver   The  Chintz  Book. 

Powell,  Harry  J Glass-making  in  England. 

Riviere,  Henri    Ceramique   dans  I'Art  d'Extreme-Orient,  2 

Vols. 
Salaman,  Malcolm  C British    Book    Illustration    Yesterday    and 

Today. 

Sautier,  Albert Italian  Peasant  Rugs. 

Tilke,   Max    Orientalische  Kostiime. 

Tipping,  H.  Avray    English  Homes,  Vols.  3,  4  and  5. 

Trowbridge,   Bertha   C Old  Houses  of  Connecticut. 

Warner,  Langdon    Japanese  Sculpture  of  the  Suiko  Period. 

BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT 


Author 
Bapst,  Germain. 
Carrington.  FitzRoy. 
Carriiigton,  FitzRoy. 


Oriental   Ceramic   Society. 
Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Robinson.  John. 
Roussel,  Jules. 

Sargent.  Irene. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Spearing,  H.  G. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 


Title 

Bust  of  Benjamin  Franlilin. 

Print  Collector's  Bulletin. 

Prints  and  Their  Maimers. 

Catalogue  of  the  Anna  Dike 
Scott  Collection  of  Old  Lace. 

Costume    Illustrations,    10. 

History  of  the  Tapestries  exe- 
cuted for  Philibert  II. 

Transactions  for  1922-1923. 

Catalogue  of  Paintings  and 
Drawings  of  Persia  and  In- 
dia. 

Blue  and  White  India-China. 

Musee  de  Sculpture  Comparee 
du  Trocadero. 

Examples  of  17th  and  ISth 
century  Domestic   Silver. 

Report  on  the  National  Mu- 
seum,  1923. 

Childhood   of  Art. 

Annual  Report.   1923. 


Donor 
John  D.   Mcllhenny. 
FitzRoy  Carrington. 
Mrs.  J.  Wm.  White. 
Clement  B.  Newbold. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Knight. 
American  Art  Galleries. 

Oriental  Ceramic  Society. 
Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

John  Robinson. 
John  D.  Mcllhenny 

S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Smithsonian   Institution. 

Anonymous. 

Worcester  Art  Museum. 


Membership 

Since  the  report  published  in  the  June,  1924,  Bulletin,  one  Life 
Member,  one  Sustaining  Member,  seven  Contributing  Members  and 
one  hundred  thirty-eight  Annual  Members  have  been  added  to  the 
membership  roll. 

Life  Member 

Walter  H.  Lippincott 


Sustaining  Member 

George  Horace  Lorimer 

Contributing  Members 


Robert  P.  Bishop 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham 

Howard  W.  Fisher 

F.  Laird  Snowden 


Gibbs  Underwear  Co. 
Frederick  T.  Jones 
Primrose  Tapestry  Co. 


Annual  Members 


Dr.  J.  Herman  Abbott 
Gustav  C.  Aberle 
Anton  P.  Albers 
Mrs.  Helen  V.  Alexander 
Harry  M.  Amos 
Charles  J.  Armor 
Mrs.  Joseph  Ashbrook 
Henry  Atwater 
Jacob  Auerbach 


Louis  J.  Daly 
Edward  Damai 
Herman  Dannenbaum 
H.  R.  De  Groat 
Arthur  J.  Delaney 
Warren  B.  De  Long 
Harry  Donnelly 
John  Martin  Doyle 
Albert  Dunlap 
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William  C.  Avery 

B.  B.  Bachman 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bacon 

Arthur  R.  Baldwin 

D.  Byers  Barrows 

T.  H.  Bateman 

J.  Oscar  Battersby 

William  H.  Battersby 

Morris  Batzer 

John  Baxter 

Fred  W.  Beaver 

Gustav  Becker 

Charles  H.  Beifield 

Miss  Lena  C.  Bell 

George  L.  Benhow 

Stanley  Bennett 

Louis  C.  Berenstein 

David  Berger 

William  H.  Bertolet,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Bertolette 

Charles  E.  Bickel,  Sr. 

Louis  Biederman 

L  Bruce  Blain 

Louis  N.  Blaustein 

Dr.  Louis  Blumberg 

R.  F.  Bogatin 

W.  Curtis  Bok 

Mrs.  James  B.  Borden 

Thomas  W.  Boyd 

A.  J.  Boyer 

James  F.  Boylan 

Henry  G.  Brengle 

John  W.  Cadbury,  Jr. 

Francis  G.  Caldwell 

John  Carey 

Samuel  Carll 

Henry  P.  Carr 

Charles  S.  Carter 

Joseph  K.  Cassell 

Miss  Ethel  K.  G.  Cederstrom 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Chadwick 

William  R.  Chapman,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Charles 

Luther  W.  Chase 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Chorley 

A.  A.  Christian 

A.  J.  Christie 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Clark 

Miss  Caroline  Clothier 

Samuel  Coane 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Cobden 

Thomas  E.  Cogan 

Leon  Cohen 

Bernard  M.  Cohn 

Miss  Jennie  Collingwood 

W.  J.  Collins 

Miss  Elizabeth  Crawford 

Maurice  Crown 

Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Dahms 

F.  Alan  Eckman 


George  W.  Emlen,  Jr. 

Allen  Evans 

H.  Gimber  Evans 

Lester  E.  Eyre 

Miss  Edith  F.  Fahringer 

F. J.  Finkenauer 

Miss  Simone  Cecile  Fleisher 

Raymond  G.  Frick 

E.  H.  Friedman 

William  C.  Gegler 

Stafford  B.  Gill 

Jacob  Ginsburg 

John  Graham,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Green 

Mrs.  John  B.  Hartman 

Edward  J.  Heinke 

Arthur  B.  Huey 

Miss  Anna  C.  Kauffman 

Frank  H.  Klages 

Maximilian  Knoll 

Mrs.  Isadore  Kohn 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kurtz 

Reuben  M.  Leonard 

Mrs.  0.  G.  L.  Lewis 

Robert  M.  Marley 

A.  Reed  Mclntire 

L  W.  Merrill 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  P.  Neel 

John  O'Keefe 

Rev.  P.  F.  O'Neill 

Robert  J.  Patton 

A.  C.  Ranck 

Elmer  J.  Reinhard 

Charles  H.  Roberts 

Albert  M.  Roth 

Mrs.  Charles  Rowland 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Sage 

Percival  M.  Sax 

Edward  Schoeppe 

Warren  B.  Schaner 

M.  Corson  Shallcross 

Mrs.  George  M.  Smith 

James  S.  Smith 

M.  Mellor  Smith 

James  F.  Smyth 

J.  H.  Stafford 

George  Sterner 

Dr.  H.  W.  Sterrett 

W.  Fred  Stoer 

Eugene  A.  Stopper 

Dr.  Iva  Seal  Thompson 

Dr.  Everitt  A.  Tyler 

Philip  S.  Tyre 

Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Underwood 

Earl  J.  Van  Sciver 

Geo.  B.  Walker 

John  Warren  Watson 

Edward  V.  H.  Wilkie 

Edwin  A.  Yeo 

Edw.  E.  Zacharias 


Increases  in  Life  Membership  Fees 

August  Bein  John  Gribbel  Mi's.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 


Transfer  from  Annual  to  Contributing 

M.  W.  Johnson 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  school  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD    PlNCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


W.    FrEELAND    KENiDRICK, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


AIrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Charles  Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

William  M.  Elkins 

John  Gribbel 

John  S.  Jenks 

GusTAV  Ketterer 


Edwin  O.  Lewis 
C".  H.  Ludington 
John  D.  AIcIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
George  D.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
Charles  J.  Webb 
William  Wood 


John  D.  McI-lhej^ny,  President 
William  M.  Elkins,  Vice-President 
Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 


OFFICERS 


Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  j^sst.  Trcas.  and  Registrar 

HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 


Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

John  D.  McIlhlnny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

iniorris  r.  bockius 

j\Irs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

JVlRS.  Henry  Brinton  Co.xe 

William  M.  Elkins 

Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 

John  S.  Jenks 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

George  H.  Lorimer 

C.  H.  Ludington 

Mrs.  p-RANK  TiioRNE  Patterson 

Alfred  C.  Prime 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

Honorary  Curators 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister   Oriental  Pottery 

Mrs.    Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,    Musical  Instruments 

F.    b.    Langenheim    Numismatics 

Mrs.   William   T.    Carter    Lace 


INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chair»ia>i 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-ot 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

GusTAv  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Edgar  V.  Seller 

AX'illiam  Wood 


Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Jones  W'ister 


MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Acting  Director 

Bangh  Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye   Curator  of  Painting 

Horace   H.   F.   Jayne    Curator  of   Oriental  Art 

Catherine   F.   Woodhouse    Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon    Warner    Adviser   in    Oriental  Art 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 


President 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Miss  Nina  Lea 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording  Secretary 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding  Secretary 
]\Irs.  Thornton  Oakley 

]Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
]\[rs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 


Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
^VIrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
AIrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
]\Trs.  William  A.  Dick 
AIrs.  Russell  Duane 
]\Iiss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
AIrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
AIrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R,  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
Mrs.  "Arthur  V.  Meigs 


Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  W.  St.\nley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  \\'urts 

Contributing  Member 

Mrs.  Pkrcixal  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary  Member 

INFrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  ]Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
INIrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 
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